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FROM MIDNIGHT TO HIGH NOON 



By Florence Seklv 



JVith original i/lusiraiions by F. If. IlcuricJi. 



The mystic " midnight hour " — who has not 
felt its charm sometime, somewhere, on sea or 
land ! Perhaps 'tis summer. The August moon 
is full, the air warm and still. With a boon 
companion we have been mingling- with a gay 
throng. They have left us, but we do not feel 
the usual inclination for sleep, and a strange un- 
rest possesses us. '' Let us take a stroll," we say, 
" through the deserted street, and down past the 
old church." As we reach the familiar spot, 
the hands on the belfry clock point to the twelfth 
hour. The soft moonlight makes the shadows 
among the trees deep, weird, and mysterious. 

What is this strange feeling, suggestive of 
ghosts, hobgoblins, and the ''lady in white?" 
We turn our gaze upon the tall white marble 
shafts and slabs that mark the sleeping-place of 
those whom we call the happy dead, for " they 
rest from their labor." The uneasy, half- 
superstitious dread disappears at the thought, but we become solemn and sad. 
Now the old clock rings out its chime on the still midnight air, which vibrates 
with each stroke. We are startled by the first clang, and remain breathless, as 
one by one the long and ominous series of strokes is beaten out of the resonant 
metal. The conscientious clock ceases at last its loud tale of time's flight, and 
everything becomes as before — yet not really the same. We have had forced upon 
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our minds, breaking into our *' sad 
smiling," the knowledge that an- 
other day of work is beginning, 
and we are admonished of the 
need of rest in preparation for it. 

" Lo ! from clouds now disappearing, 
Moonlight falls with silvery glow, 
While in calm, unbroken slumber 
I^est enfolds the world below." 

We turn our reluctant steps homeward, grow sleepy, and close our eyes. When 
next we open them it is not an. claire de la Iu?ie^ but in a flood of golden sunlight 
which fills us with life and energy once more. 

If you have never stayed at a big farm-house in midsummer you have lost one 
of the pleasantest experiences of life. Everything is so bright and 
fresh, and the air is so sweet and pure. 

The rich wheat- fields ; the gardens 
full of vegetables, trim and clean ; the 
apples in the orchard behind the house, 
beginning to turn rosy, or the early, 
luscious green ones, dropping at your 
feet ; the singing of the birds, the low- 
ing of the cattle, the voices of the la- 
borers — all these mingle with your waking dreams and delight both eyes and 
heart. Everything seems to have grown as a natur^il sequence, and you think what 
a delightful existence the farmer has. 

Perhaps we have artistic inclinations, so that our sketch-book and pencil bear 
us company, and, like Mr. Henrich, we make a picture of our 
surroundings, including the wandering ducks, which quack^ 
quacks -BX-^i^w^g hastened home. Horses, cows, and sheep al- 
ways seem to expect to be driven, but 
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ducks and geese resent the proceeding, 
after the manner of certain independent 
ones of our own kind, who, however, 
would doubtless resent the comparison, 

Mr. Henrich is in touch with nature ' in her varying moods — the silent 

poetry, the busy, active, growing aspect ; the broad expanse of field and river, 
marsh and woodland, not forgetting humanity withal, as is made evident by the 
glimpse of distant roof-tops, always included as a sign of human life and energy, 
with home-love as the spring of it all. 

Is it not marvellous that a few strokes of the pen in drawing can carry us men- 
tally to places we have read of or visited, and so vividly that we see before us the 
color of the foliage, the deep reflections in the water, the 
objects in the far distance? We think 
how clever we are to be so imaginative, 
whereas this is the skill of the 
illustrator, and we are taking 
credit to ourselves under the in- 
fluence of this power. 




